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Ladies  and  Gentlenen; 

"Xir  subject  this  evening  is  "Abraham  Lincoln,   The  Voice  of  Deuocracy,"   In  this 
month  of  Februarjr,  we  Americans  celebrate  the  birthdays  of  our  two  greatest  nen: 
V/ashington  and  Lincoln.     It  is  often  asked:   "''/ho  was  the  greater  of  the  two?"  3ut 
that,   in  a  sense,   is  a  very  foolish  question,   because  it  is  i:apossible  to  coap&re 
two  men  as  to  greatness:  each  is  an  individuality;  each  has  his  owa  probleins  to  face; 
each  has  his  oim  way  of  doing  things,     '-'hen  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  alive,  this  sane 
question  arose  in  Geriaany;  and  Goethe  answered  it  very  beautifully  v/hen  he  said: 
"Tiiey  ought  to  be  glad  they  have  two  such  fellows  as  we  are."    And  so,  we  in  Aiierica 
ought  to  be  thanlcful  that  we  have  a  '/ashington  and  a  Lincoln* 

7,1iat  a  contrast  between  these  two  neni     And  yet,   in  a  sense,  each  is  an  Amer- 
ican,  each  expresses  the  spirit  of  America.     And  we  nay  perhaps  say  that  no  other 
country  perhaps  has  two  nen  quite  as  great  as  these  two  countr^'^men  of  ours.  In 
standing  out,   in  standing  head  and  shoulders  above  the  crowd,  both  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, for  instance,   laci:  a  personality  of  transcendental  importaiice.     IIa:iy  great  men 
as  they  have  had,  you  can't  mention  a  single  German  nor  a  single  Englishman  who  means 
for  his  respective  nation  quite  as  much  as  Washington  or  Lincoln  does  for  us  Ameri- 
cans.   For  'oermany,  you  might  name  Bismarch,   and  I.Iartin  Luther,  and  Goethe;  but  each 
of  these  three  represents  only  certain  phases  of  greatness.    As  for  England,  you 
might  mention  Gladstone,   or  Disraeli,   or  "'illiam  Pitt,   or  Wellington;  but  you  see 
that  none  of  those  quite  mean  to  England  what  either  V/ashington  or  Lincoln  means  to 
us  in  America. 

'Vashington  was  more  or  less  of  an  aristocrat.    Ke  reminds  us  of  the  'English 
country  gentleman,  and  those  of  you  who  have  ever  visited  and  seen  that  lordly  es- 
tate Y'/hioh  extends  for  eight  miles  along  the  Potomac  kxiovi/  how  lika  an  English  manor 
it  is.     /jn.d  as  we  behold  his  bee.utiful  mansion  and  estate,   situated  along  the  banks 
of  the  "'otomac  River,   we  realize  that  Washington  was  indeed  a  man  upon  whom  fortune 
had  shov;ered  many  of  her  blessings.     In  contrast  to  him,   we  have  Lincoln,  who  repre- 
sents the  meaning  of  that  definition  v/nich  he  himself  gave:    "God  must  love  the  com- 
mon people,  because  he  made  so  many  of  them."     And  so,   Lincoln  stands  out,   even  more 
thai^i  "■Washington,   as  the  representative  of  true  Americanism,  v^/hich  means  faitl-_  in  the 
average  man-. 

Tiiis  country  is  wedded  to  that  doctrine,     'fie  don't  care  for  just  the  few  aris- 
tocrats,  whether  it  be  an  aristocracy  of  birth,   wealth,   or  even  culture.     3ut  the 
thing  tl'at  Aiuerica  must  do  to  fulfill  her  mission  among  the  nations  of  che  world  -  - 
her  unique  mission  -  -  is  to  ms.ke  life  more  worth  living  for  the  average  man,   for  the 
multitude.    Never  did  a  people  have  so  v;onderful  ej\  opportunity  along  this  line,  .^nd 
today,   in  spite  of  the  criticisms  being  made  of  our  Government  and  of  our  administi-a- 
tion,  vie  hold  fast  to  this  faith  in  Americen  democracy.     Although  we  are  willing  to 
aclaiov/ledge  that  over  there  in  Italy  perhaps  I.iissolini  is  the  man  of  the  hour  and 
that  Russia  evidently  needs  a  Lenin  or  a  Stalin,  we  are,  nevertheless,  hopeful  that 
America  v/ill  prove  that  she  can  make  a  success  of  "popular  government". 

"very  people  has  exactly  that  l:ind  of  government  which  tb.ey  deserve  to  have. 
If  our  government  in  America  is  not  fulfilling  its  proper  function,   if  there  is  a 
brea':ing  dovrn,   in  some  res'iects,   of  law  and  order,   if  we  are  grappling  v/ith  the 
racketeer  and  the  spoiled  politician  and  all  that,   tl;en  let  us  realize  that  we  are 
having  just  exactly  the  kind  of  government  that  we  deserve  to  have.     One  fine  thing 
about  a  democracy  such  as  ours  is  that  the  people  must  find  out,   sooner  or  later, 
that  they  ijust  pay  the  bills.     That  is  uttered  not  only  with  respect  to  the  exces- 
sive taxation  of  the  present  moment  but  also  in  regard  to  many  other  phases  of  exist- 
ing conditions.     If  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  the  people  of  our  large  cit- 
ies will  stand  together  and  d    their  duty,   then  racketeering  and  kindred  evils  are 
doo;jed.     There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
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'Tnen  Abrahan  Lincoln  was  asked  to  give  the  story  of  his  early  life,  he  said: 
"There  isn't  louch  to  tell  about  it.     It's  all  ooiiprised  in  the  words  of  the  ICnglish 
poet,  Tho'^as  Gray,    'the  short  and  sii::ple  annals  of  the  poor'."    And  perhaps  no  ex- 
pression better  defines  Lincoln's  early  struggles;  for  life  to  him  was  a  struggle, 
a  battle  v>;ith  adversity.     Tliat  is  why  his  life  is  like  a  tonic  to  any  one  who  studies 
it  very  carefully.     And  certainly  on  Lincoln's  birthday,   it  behooves  us,  as  A::iericans, 
ever  and  anon  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  this  wonderful  life  and  to  try  to  fathom 
its  importance  to  us.     Then  I  dare  say  v;e  will  realize  that,  not  Only  in  regard  to 
great  religious  leaders  like  Jesus  Christ  does  the  spirit  rule  today,  but  we  may  say 
that  we  need  the  spirit  of  a  George  Washington  and  an  Abraham  Lincoln  to  adapt  it  to 
the  problems  of  the  present  moment. 

I  was  glad  to  note  in  some  of  our  periodicals  within  the  last  few  days  that  one 
or  two  writers  took  just  exactly  that  view  and  asked  the  question:   "Fnat  would  Lin- 
coln say  if  he  were  living  today?     vTliat  would  Lincoln  do_  if  he  were  living  today?" 
The  fact  that  you  ask  such  a  question  is  the  highest  and  finest  tribute  you  can  pay 
to  such  a  man.     !<ad  so,  as  we  study  this  remarkable  life  this  evening,   let  us  make 
an  application  to  our  present  needs  and  see  whether  the  "ship  of  state"  has  drifted 
away  from  the  moorings,   or  whether  the  policy  that  such  a  man  as  Lincoln  or  Washing- 
ton mapped  out  for  us  is  still  our  "guiding  star".     It  has  more  than  a  merely  cur- 
ious theoretical  interest. 

It  is  quite  characteristic  that  latterly  many  books  have  been  written  about  these 
two  great  Aiuericans.    Perhaps  the  purpose  of  some  writers  has  been  to  pry  into  cer- 
tain secret  passages  of  their  lives.     Aiid  one  or  two  at  least  of  these  authors  may  be 
said  to  have  preferred  wallowing  in  the  mud.     One  of  them  (even  now  living  on  the 
south  side  in  our  ovm  city)  went  s"-  far  as  to  call  Lincoln  a  sort  of  "bum".     And  vie 
Imow  that  one  or  two  biographers  of  Washington  have  been  trying  to  bring  out,   if  pos- 
sible,  certain  shady  and  salacious  details  that  vrere  overlooked  by  earlier  writers. 
As  far  as  biography  is  concerned,   I  say:    "Let  us  alv/ays  have  the  truth  about  a  man, 
no  matter  how  great  he  is.    And  the  greater  he  is,  the  better  he  can  withstand  any 
revelations  made  about  him." 

It '  s  a  very  strange  fact,   I  suppose,  that  we  Ajaericans  have  always  been  given 
over  to  hero-worship,   and  that  is  quite  surprising  to  foreigners.     Tliey  say  tliat  it 
is  a  certain  naivete  of  Americans,  a  certain  child- like  attitude,  when  we  put  two  men 
upon  a  pedestal  and  worship  them  almost  as  if  they  yrere  demi-gods.     ■.'"fliereas  a  French- 
man doesn't  lose  his  interest  in  Napoleon  just. because  his  love  affairs  are  made  pub- 
lic, we  iii  Aiaerica  have  a  different  reactiom     ?^iien,   a  few  years  ago,   a  biography 
appeared  v/hich  showed  that  Washington  now  and  then  lost  his  teiiper  and  occasionally 
even  swore;  that  '.Vashington  made  whiskey;  that  he  was  even  fond  of  an  occasional  game 
of  cards;  and  that  once,   at  least,  he  was  laiown  to  have  danced  for  three  whole  hours 
with  the  v;ife  of  one  of  his  generals,  many  people  were  quite  shocked.     I  remember 
that  when  I  ?;as  reviewing  that  particular  book,   a  very  nice  elderly  lady  staj^ed  away 
from  my  course  that  evening,  because,   she  said,   she  couldn't  bear  to  hear  anything 
brought  out  that  was  derogatory  to  the  fa.me  of  George  V/ashington, 

Well,   I  believe  Washington  has  weathered  the  storm,   despite  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  details  of  his  life  recently  discovered  were  not  knovm  before;  his  greatness 
has  undergone  no  impairment.     And  the  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the  more 
recent  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     These  details  just  bring  the  man  humanly  closer  to 
us,  and  still  leave  the  inpression  of  Lincoln  (if  it  is  not  sacrilege  to  quote  the 
Scriptures  here)  "as  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief".     Somehow  or  other, 
Lincoln  al?/ays  reminds  me  of  Socrates,  in  this  respect  particularly:  he  loved  to  meet 
folks,  j ust  p lain  folks;  he  loved  to  talk  and  argue;  and  he  was  a  seeker  of  the  truth . 
A  sort  of  an  American  Socrates  I 

Til  en,   I  think  we  may  say  that  he  has  in  many  respects  (although  he  may  not  have 
been  a  member  in  good  standing  of  any  church)  a  Christ-like  character.     It  is  almost 
impossible  to  pick  any  fault  in  this  man  as  the  Pharisees  had  to  confess  with  refer- 
ence to  o^'esus;  we  find  no  fault  in  him.     3o  that  any  careful  student  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln must  come  to  the  same  conclusion.    You  may  say  he  was  shiftless;  that  he  didn't 
know  how  to  make  money,   etc.;  you  may  find  a  number  of  traits  of  tliat_  sort.     You  may 
even  find  an  "inferiority  complex"  about  Lincoln,  to  use  an  expression  which  is  so 
popular  nowadays.     In  fact,  the  man  believed  throughout  his  life  that  he  was  a  fail- 
ure;  so  many  of  the  things  that  he  attempted  to  do  didn't  work  out  right.     So  many  of 
the  things  that  he  applied  for  didn't  come  to  him  that  he  got  the  idea  that  he  was 
really  a  failure  in  life. 

And  in  that  masterly  production  called  "Tlie  Perfect  Tribute",   written  by  ilary 
Andrews,  vre  certainly  have  that  fact  ei^phasized  at  the  time  of  his  marvelous  address 
given  at  Gettysburg.     Lincoln's  address  was  presented  after  that  made  by  "dward 
Everett,   and  the  result  and  contrast  of  their, speeches  were  so  different,  both  in 
material,   length,  and  in  their  effect  upon  the  people,  that  Lincoln  was  sure  that  he 
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had  been  a  corplete  failure  in  what  he  said  on  the  occasion.     ?.dv/ard  Everett  v/as  both 
a  great  scholar  and  a  great  orator.    He  had  received  his  education  at  Harvard  and  had 
also  spent  three  years  in  Gerasny .     After  that,  he  had  been  called  back  to  liarvard 
University  to  tahe  tl:e  position  of  professor  of  Greel:.    Ke  spoke  at  the  dedication 
of  the  cenetary  at  Gettysburg  for  riore  than  two  hours,   during  which  tiue  he  carried 
the  vast  audience  there  present  away  with  hira. 

Then  arose  Abrahau  Lincoln  -  -  long,   lank,   awlcward,   diffident  -  -  with  that  old 
plugged  hat  that  should  have  been  discarded  years  ago,   and  with  his  baggy  trousers 
that  never  seened  to  have  been  taken  to  the  tailor  to  be  pressed  -  -  and  in  five  xnin- 
utes  got  through  with  his  speech.     When  he  sat  dovm,   there  was  no  applause.  Un- 
doubtedly he  ;aust  have  said  to  hinself:   "Again  I  aii  a  failure  1"     And  he  returned  to 
"ashington  with  the  feeling  that  he  had  fallen  short  of  the  nark.    As  we  try  to 
visualize  the  scene>   (laaowing  as  most  of  us  do  that  fanous  oration  of  Lincoln's  by 
neiiLory;   if  not,  every  one  ought  to  Icnow  it)  we  cannot  help  but  say  to  ourselves: 
"How  could  an  audience  at  that  particular  iiioment  realize  the  greatness  of  the  speech?" 
It  is  sonetiiiies  said  that  the  people  were  siqply  overwhelmed  v^ith  appreciation  and 
that  that  is  why  they  did  not  applaud;    But  I  myself  am  inclined  to  believe  that  per- 
haps few  in  that  assembly  actually  realised  what  a  "gen"  that  speech  really  was  until 
they  read  it  and  pond-ered  upon  it. 

So,  the  wonderful  thing  about  Lincoln  is  that  the  man  battled  with  everything 
in  life,   including  himself,  and  that  he  passed  through  a  most  unusual  struggle  and 
evolution.     It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  coincidence  that  Abraham  Lincoln  v/as  born  in 
the  same  year  as  Charles  Darwin,  the  greatest  of  all  scientists,  who  contributed  to 
human  thought  the  most  fruitful  of  all  scientific  theories:  the  theory  of  evolution; 
for  Lincoln's  orm  career  v/as  a  steady  evolution.    Eis  law  partner,  Herndon,  tells  us 
how  in  early  life,  when  he  was  a  la\T!>'-er  in  Springfield,  his  sldn  was  like  leather  and 
that  seldom  did  his  coTontenance  lighten  up;  there  seemed  to  be  a  certain  stolidity 
about  him.    But  the  man  grew.     As  the  grort  Ger.vian  poet,   Schiller,   once  said:  "Man 
grows  with  his  larger  endeavors."     And  that  certainly  applies  to  Lincoln.     There  is 
something  about  responsibility  that  either  breaks  a  man  or  else  calls  for  the  best 
that  is  in  him. 

Mow,  when  we  study  the  early  career  of.  Lincoln,  there  are  many  things  about  v;hich 
we  can't  grow  very  enthusiastic.     ''!e  can't  grow  very  enthusiastic  about  his  relations, 
for  instance.     "1o  Icaow  that  the  Lincoln  family  probably  originally  came  from  England 
about  1658.     Sa'iuel  Lincoln  landed  in  Mew  England,  and  his  grandson  was  an  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  migrated  to  Virginia  many  years  later  and  then  crossed  over  into  Kentuclcy, 
The  grandson  of  Samuel  Lincoln  was  the  grandfather  of  our  Abraliam  Lincoln,  v/ho  was 
likewise  named  Abraham.    He  had  three  sons:  Horde cai.  He  sea,  and  Thomas.    One  day, 
v/hen  Abraliam  Lincoln,  the  elder,   was  out  in  the  open,  an  Indian  shot  him  dead.  And 
I'ordecai,  his  son,  hastened  to  the  nearest  fort  in  order  to  get  help.    ?Iosea  v/ent  into 
the  house  but  Thomas  remained  outside  to  protect  himself.     It  seemed  that  just  in  the 
nick  of  time  the  life  of  Tliomas  ?/as  saved.    Ke  ?/as  out  there  in  the  open,   looking  do\m 
at  his  father,  v/hen  a  shot  from  the  gun  of  his  brother  in  the  cottage  killed  the  Ind- 
ian who  was  about  to  shoot  him  dovm  also.     This  Thomas  became  the  father  of  Abraham 
Lincoln . 

He  is  not  a  man  who  has  received  much  praise.    Ke  had  learned  carpentering  and 
had  done  considerable  farming.    He  liked  to  take  it  easy  v/henever  he  could,  although 
he  did  considerable  y/ork.     Th.at  v;as  Lincoln's  father.    As  to  his  mother,  Mancy  Hanks, 
we  realize  that,   even  though  certain  people  have  fancied  there  was  a  stain  upon  hor 
birth,   she  must  have  been  a  re::iarkable  woman,   for  her  son  himself  once  said:   "All  that 
I  am  and  all  that  I  hope  to  be  I  ov/e  to  my  dear  angel  mother."    And  it  was  that  mother 
v4io  took  such  a  friendly  interest  in  her  boy  and  in  her  only  daughter,   Sarah.  //lien 
she  died,  Abraham  was  only  eig^it  years  old.     Fortunately,   the  stepmother  proved  to  be 
almost  as  remarkable  a  woman  as  the  real  mother.     Tliomas  Lincoln,  the  father,  doesn't 
seem  to  have  gone  into  mourning  very  long  about  his  first  wife,  although  he  was  very 
fond  of  her.     Soon  after  her  decease,  he  hurried  away  to  Elizabethtovm,  Kentuclcy,  and 
returned  hone  with  another  v/oman,  one  with  whom  he  had  been  in  love  before  he  even  mar- 
ried his  first  v/ife.     Sarali  Bush  had  married  a  man  named  Johnson,  preferring  him  to 
Lincoln.    Now  she  was  a  widow  v/ith  three  children. 

/vnd  v/hen  Tliome.s  Lincoln  came  to  her  and  asked  her  to  marry  him,   she  said:  "V/ell, 
I  have  debts  to  pay."     "All  right,"  said  Lincoln,   "I  will  pay  them  for  you."  Fortu- 
nately, he  seemed  to  be  able  to  do  that,  and  he  persuaded  her  at  once  to  come  with  him 
and  to  bring  her  children  along  also,  together  with  a  considerable  amount  of  furniture 
Lincoln  had  moved  from  Leroux  County,  Kentuclcy,  to  Gentryville,   Indiana,  near  the  Ohic 
River  before  the  death  of  his  first  wife.     Lo  and  behold,  what  was  the  surprise  of 
eight  year  old  Abraham  and  his  sister  Sarah  when  they  saw  a  conveyance  drawn  by  four 
horses,  loaded  v/ith  furniture,  and  they  saw  their  father  jump  down  with  another  woman, 
v/hom  he  introduced  to  his  two  children  as  their  new  mother]    Aiid  then,  three  other 
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children  who  were  to  live  in  the  Lincoln  honesteadi     Tlioiaas  Lincoln  had  built  a  very 
plain  cottage  with  only  one  door  and  one  vdndov;,   and  the  boy  Abraliaa  had  slept  in  the 
loft  on  a  bed  of  leaves.    Now,  his  new  uother  brought  considerable  furniture  to  her 
new  home.     It  was  the  first  tine  that  he  had  seen  that  kind  of  fine  furniture.  And 
when  she  saw  his  niserable  sleeping  quarters,    sh-  threw  out  the  leaves  and  put  a  bed 
up  there  in  the  loft  and  a  pillow  of  feathers,    so  that  it  was  a  wonderful  treat  for 
eight  year  old  Abraham,   it  being  the  first  tine  that  he  ever  slept  in  such  a  bed. 
'^h.at  a  renarkable  thing  it  was  to  find  that  a  step-nother  could  be  aluost  as  sweet 
and  loving  as  a  real  mother  1     And  we  ougi-'.t  to  pay  a  great  tribute  to  this  fine  woman 
becs.UBe  she  took  the  two  children,   especially  Abraiiam,  to  her  heart  as  she  did. 

There  in  Gentryville,   Indiana  Abe  stayed  with  his  fahiily  until  he  was  21  years 
of  age.    Fron  his  seventeenth  year,  he  did  a  inan's  work  out  in  the  field.    At  that 
age  he  was  5'  4"  in  height.     That  seens  alnost  unbelievable.     Tliey  eay  that  at  one 
time  four  men  tried  to  move  a  chicken  coop  which  weighed  about  600  pounds,  but  that 
they  weren't  making  much  progress.     Then  young  Abe  Lincoln,  not  yet  16  years  of  age, 
took  ahold  of  that  chicken  coop  and  moved  it  himself.     And  soon  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood was  talking  of  the  v/onderful  physical  strength  of  this  boy. 

Fow,   Lincoln  had  gone  to  school  only  one  year  in  his  entire  life.    His  father 
at  first  was  very  ambitious  that  he  should  learn  "readin'  and  cipherin'".     But  Lin- 
coln,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  very  little  schooling,  had  a  wonderful  cur- 
iosity of  mind  and  as  early  as  possible  devoured  every  book  that  he  could  get  ahold 
of,     "Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book,"  somebody  said.    Perhaps  in  this  day  and  a  ge 
some  people  are  reading  too  many  books,   in  a  careless  and  haphazard  fashion,  espec- 
ially the  latest  trash.     There  are  some  people  who  read  a  novel  a  day.     And  it's  just 
like  putting  sand  through  a  sieve;  a  week  later  they  don't  remember  what  they  have 
read. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  about  a  half-dozen  books.     Among  these  were,  first  of  all, 
the  Bible  and  Shakespeare,  two  books  that  he  mastered  thoroughly,    so  that  they  in- 
fluenced his  style  later  on.     "'e  never  could  have  had  the  Gettysburg  ''ration  without 
this  influence  which  the  style  of  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  had  upon  Lincoln.  Such 
a  pure,   simple,   strong  and  forceful  5nglishl     And  then,  he  read  Aesop's  Fables  and 
Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  "Progress".     Later,  he  heard  that  a  farmer  named  Crawford  had  a 
"Life  of  George  '.Vashington"  .     Hh,  how  Lincoln  yearned  to  get  hold  of  that  bookl  For, 
to  him,   'Washington  was  a  sort  of  idol.     And  Mr.  Crav/ford  loaned  it  to  him. 

Lincoln  used  to  love  to  read  whenever  he  got  a  chance.    Ke  worked  hard  when  he 
had  to.     Fe  never  really  loved  to  split  rails^  perhaps,   and  plov/  a  field  and  pull 
corn;  yet  he  did  his  work  as  well  as  three  men.     But  when  he  got  a  chance,  especially 
when  his  days  work  was  over,  he  loved  to  take  a  book  and,   stretching  his  feet  against 
the  wall  at  least  as  high  as  his  head,  would  read  for  hours  and  hours.     Sometimes  he 
would  lie  flat  on  his  stomach;  that  v/as  his  favorite  attitude  when  reading.     And  so, 
he  read  '7eems '   "Life  of  7/ashington" . 

Unfortunately,  up  there  in  the  loft  where  he  was  sleeping,  the  rain  came  down 
and  wetted  the  book,   so  that  in  deepest  chagrin  he  took  the  book  back  to  Crawford. 
Crav/ford,   I  think,   took  rather  a  mean  advantage  of  the  boy.    Fie  said:   "'//'ell,  Abe, 
you  ?;ork  for  me  now  for  tv;o  days."    And  he  knew  that  he  would  get  his  money's  worth. 
Nevertheless,  after  the  two  days  work  v^as  over,  I.'Ir.  Crawford  told  Lincoln  that  he  ■ 
could  keep  the  book.     Oh,   what  a  choice  possession  that  was  I     V/eems'   "Life  of  Wash- 
ington" was  the  first  life  that  had  been  v/ritten  of  the  man  and  we  might  say  that 
this  Parson  Weems  wc.s  the  one  who  set  i7ashington  up  on  a  pedestal.    Ke  was  a  vei-y 
queer  character.    Ke  is.  the  man  that  first  told  the  story  of  '"Vashington  and  the 
cherry  tree^"    vihich  story  we  discard  nowadays*     In  the  olden  days,   it  was  the  goody- 
goody  sort  of  a  'Washington  that  V/eems  fabricated.    You  v/ould  think  that  a  preacher 
would  tell  the  truth.     '."'hy,   of  course.    But  Parson  "//eems  lost  out  as  a  preacher.  He 
used  to  play  the  fiddle  at  weddings  in  order  to  earn  a  little  more  money  on  the  side, 
alv/ays  hiding  behind  a  screen  when  so  playing*     One  day  the  screen  tipped  over  and 
everybody  savi  the  Parson  there  with  a  fiddle  in  his  hands. 

Then  he  happened  to  think  that  he  would  write  a  story  of  the  life  of  Washington 
and  that  that  man's  glory  might  be  reflected  upon  him.     So  he  rrrote  this  "Life  of 
Y/ashington. "     Oh,   v/hat  that  book  meant  to  Abraliam  Lincolnl    He  began  to  dream  dreams 
and  see  visions.     Despite  the  growing  melancholy  that  had  already  asserted  itself  wher 
he  was  a  child,  nevertheless  we  Imow  that  the  mind  and  soul  of  Abraliam  Lincoln  devel- 
oped. 

"■'hen  he  Y/as  about  21  years  of  age,  his  father  decided  to  move  again.     And  Abe 
Lincoln  received  instructions  to  cut  dovrn  the  requisite  number  of  trees,   in  order 
that  they  might  make  their  ovm  T/agon  and  wheels  and  get'  ready  to  move.     The  farm 
hadn't  turned  out  very  well.    Father  Lincoln  had  lived  on  that  farm  for  l4  years. 
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It  v/as  an  oO  acre  farm  for  which  he  had  paid  32  an  acre,   or  a  total  of  ,,160.  After 
living  on  it  for  14  years,  he  sold  it  for  i^ilSO .     So  that  l4  years  labor  had  really 
mt  netted  any  increase  in  value.    Nov;,  this  time  they  were  going  out  to  Illinois  -  - 
to  the  Sanganon  Valley.     And  it  was  a  long  trip.     Hie  Hanks  family  and  quite  a  good 
many  relatives  v/ent  along  too. 

Finally,  v/hen  Lincoln  had  passed  his  21st  year,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was 
going  to  shift  for  himself.     And  it  wasn't  very  long  before  he  left  his  father  to  his 
own  resources  and  engaged  in  quite  a  number  of  ventures  by  himself.     One  of  them  led 
him  do\m  into  Nev;  Orleans  on  a  boat,  and  on  that  trip  he  saw  a  negro  girl  offered  for 
sale  at  auction.     7/hen  she  was  put  up  as  if  she  v/ere  an  animal  to  be  sold  and  these 
men  rudely  heaped  indignities  upon  this  girl,  his  blood  boiled  at  the  sight.    Ke  re- 
turned from  this  journey  and  said  to  himself:    "If  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  this 
thing,   I  y/ill  hit  it  hardi"     That  was  perhaps  the  first  time  that  the  iniquity,  of 
human  slavery  struck  him  forcibly,   and  more  and  more  he  came  to  realize  that  he  must 
dedicate  his  life  to  that  one  service. 

Then  he  met  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hffet,  who  wanted  to  start  a  store  in  a  little 
village  called  "?.'ew  Salem",   situated  on  the  Sangamon  River  bank.     This  man  was  a 
great  believer  in  Lincoln.     In  fact,  he  had  distributed  his  praises  of  Lincoln  all 
along  the  neighboring  country;  he  said  of  Lincoln  that  he  was  the  v/isest  man,   and  the 
strongest  man,  and  the  bravest  man  far  and  wide  throughout  the  country.     And  some  of 
the  rough  fellows  challenged  this  statement;  they  were  a  crov;d  of  "toughs"  living 
about  the  neighborhood.     (l  mention  this  so  that  you  might  see  what  kind  of  an  en- 
vironment Lincoln  had  to  live  in  in  those  days)     In  fact,  Lincoln  belies  the  force 
of  that  scientific  doctrine:   "that  we  are  the  products  of  our  environment",  for  he 
is  so  much  better  than  his  environment. 

And  so,  he  received  a  challenge.     There  were  a  group  of  toughs  called  the 
"Clary-GrovG  Boys".     Tlioy  had  a  candidate,  named  Jack  Armstrong,  with  whom  it  was 
arranged  that  Lincoln  should  wrestle.    And  it  wasn't  long  before  Lincoln's  superior 
strength  and  ability  showed  itself,   and  Armstrong  was  throvm  to  the  ground.  The 
Clary-Grove  Boys  didn't  knoy;  whether  the  fight  should  be  called  off  or  not.  But 
Armstrong  himself  arose  and  shook  hands  with  his  adversary,   saying:    "You  are  the 
squarest  man  I  have  ever  met,"     And  so  they  adopted  Lincoln  into  their  group,  which 
was  perhaps  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  under  the  circumstances. 

Tlien  Lincoln  became  the  clerk  in  the  store  of  Offet's,  where  everything  v;as  sold, 
from  salt  and  pepper  to  calico  and  blue-jeans.     And  what  a  clerk  he  ;vasi     One  day  he 
over-charged  a  v^oman  6^^  and  he  couldn't  sleep  that  night  because  of  it.     So  he  took 
this  money  and  walked  several  miles  to  the  home  of  this  woman  in  order  to  return  it* 
Then  again,   one  day  he  found  that  he  measured  out  a  quantity  and  had  used  the  wrong 
v/eight;  he  had  used  a  4  ounce  weight  instead  of  an  8  ounce  yjeight,    so  that  the  woman 
received  only  half  as  much  tea  as  she  had  paid  for.     And  he  couldn't  rest  until  he 
had  taken  to  her  the  amount  of  tea  that  was  to  be  hers,     "Veil,  that  is  the  honesty 
of  Abraliam  Lincoln.     One  day,  v\fhile  riding  along  the  road  on  horseback,  he  heard  a 
pig  squealing  in  the  mire,   from  v/hich  it  could  not  extricate  itself.    Ke  road  along 
for  some  distance  and  the  cry  of  the  pig  haunted  him.     And  so,  he  turned  back  and 
helped  that  pig  out  of  the  mud;   then  he  felt  fine.     It  is  quite  characteristic  of 
Lincoln  that  his  mind  didn't  seem  to  act  like  lightning;   generally,  after  a  certain 
amount  of  deliberation,  his  better  self  asserted  itself.     But  he  always  tried  to  do 
the  right  thing  and  the  honest  thing. 

•  Than,  the  time  came  v/hon  he  received  an  appointment  as  Postmaster.     And  he  wanted 
that  largely  because  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  not  only  to  read  the  post  cards  but 
especially  the  papers  and  magazines.    Ko  usually  carried  the  whole  Post  Office  around 
in  his  silk-plugged  hat  and  then  went  out  and  delivered  the  letters.     And  he  would 
rather  argue  with  anybody  that  came  into  the  store  than  sell  blue-jeans  or  any  other 
commodity.    Here  he  met  people.     In  fact,  the  ver;/"  first  day  that  he  landed  in  New 
Salem  he  became  acquainted  with  most  of  its  inhabitants.     There  happened  to  be  an 
election.     The  question  v/as  asked:   "Is  there  anybody  here  v;ho  Imovifs  how  to  write?" 
And  Lincoln,   in  his  modest  v/ay,    said:   "V/ell,   I  guess  I  can  make  a  fev/  marks."  The 
v/ay  of  voting  in  those  days  was  not  the  Australian  "secret  ballot"  system,  but  you 
voted  by  voice  for  your  candidate  and  as  you  announced  your  choice  of  candidate  your 
nai'is  Y/as  written  dovrn  under  that  man's  heading.     So  that  Lincoln  thus  had  a  chance 
to  get  acquainted  v/ith  moat  everybody  in  tov/n. 

It'7/asn't  very  long  before  every  one  talked  about  him  and  loved  him.     Tliey  would 
remar'c  about  the  stories  he  was  v/ont  to  tell,   about  his  keen  wit,  about  his  fine 
spirit,  about  his  honesty.     "Honest  old  Abe"  was  the  term  soon  attached  to  him.  Tneh 
he  thougjht  he  would  like  to  run  for  the  State  Legislature.     The  first  time  he  didn't 
succeed  in  winning.    Ke  made  a  very  plain  and  modest  speech  of  a  few  soatences  at  the 
time.     Later  on  ho  succeeded  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  which 
position  he  held  by  being  re-elected  three  times  in  succession,  each  term  being  for  a 
period  of  six  years.    And  you  might  say  that  Lincoln  was  growing  now,  intellectually 
and  spiritually;  ho  was  becoming  acquainted  with  men.  and  with  probloms  of  all  sorts. 
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Then  he  decided,   since  Ilr.  Of f et '  s  store  ended  in  failure  and  bankruptcy,  to 
buy  three  stores  of  his  own.     There  were  five  stores  in  the  tovm,  three  of  which  were 
for  sale.    He  didn't  have  a  dollar  of  cash,  but  some  of  the  people  gave  hin  credit, 
and  so  he  had  three  stores  on  his  hands,  with  a  partner  to  share  them.    For  a  time 
everything  went  along  quite  well.     Tlien,  eventually,  dis^ister  and  bankruptcy  over- 
took hin:  he  had  a  debt  of  $1100  to  pay,  his  partner  having  absconded  and  thus  leav- 
ing the  entire  burden  on  his  shoulders.    Lincoln  might  just  have  moved  out  of  torn, 
as  others  did  in  those  days,  and  forgotten  to  come  back  again.    But  he  was  too  honest 
a  man  to  do  anything  like  that.    How  was  he  ever  going  to  pay, this  debt  of  $1100? 
A  friend  of  his  (and  it  seemed  that  in  critical  moments  fortune  always  smiled  upon 
him,  and  he  could  never  understand  where  that  good  luck  should  have  come  from)  then 
came  to  him  and  said:   "I  am  the  surveyor  here  and  I  T^ill  appoint  you  mj^  assistant." 

But  Lincoln  replied  that  he  didn't  know  the  first  thing  about  surveying.  How- 
ever,  late  in  life  he  had  studied  the  six  books  of  Euclid;  he  didn't  Imow  much  more 
mathematics  than  that.    Nevertheless,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  w/ould  learn  to  sur- 
vey and  become  a  good  surveyor.    He  purchased  a  book  on  trigonometry  and  surveying, 
staying  up  sometimes  until  early  morning  in  an  effort  to  try  and  solve  some  of  these 
difficult  problems.     It  took  him  just  six  months  to  master  it.     As  the  days  passed, 
he  grew  more  and  more  emaciated.    His  friends  told  him  that  he  v/ould  kill  himself  if 
he  kept  on  at  the  rate  he  was  going.    However,  after  six  months  he  was  ready  to  be- 
come a  surveyor  at  $^  per  day,  and  the  fresh  air  and  wholesome  life  in  the  open  was 
most  nourishing  for  him. 

By  and  by  he  decided  that  he  was  going  to  become  a  lawj^er.     One  day  a  man  was  in 
trouble  and  needed  a.  little  money.     And  he  said  to  Lincoln:   "Here,   don't  you  want  to 
buy  something;  maybe  this  barrel?"    He  sold  this  barrel  to  him  for  50^.    And  Lincoln 
gave  him  this  50^  not  so  much  because  he  wanted  the  barrel  but  just  to  help  the  poor 
fellow.    But  what  a  piece  of  good  luck!     ?/hon  he  looked  into  the  barrel,  he  found  a 
copy  of  Blackstone  '  s  "  Comment  ajr  ie  s"  in  the  bottom  of  it.     vfliat  a  discovery  I    He  had 
dreamed  about  the  law  and  here  was  the  great  authority  on  that  subject.    He  started 
to  read  this  book  at  once.     One  day  a  friend,   seeing  him  stretched  out  on  a  pile  of 
hay  out  in  the  open  fields  and  reading,   said  to  him:   "Vfliat  are  you  doing?    Just  read- 
ing? "     "No,"  said  Lincoln,   "I  am  studying  law,"     It  simply  showed  hov/  Lincoln  himself 
Y;as  always  ready  to  tackle  a  problem;  when  he  realized  that  it  must  be  done,   it  ?7as 
done. 

So  we  find  him  moving  to  Springfield,  at  that  time  a  torn  of  only  1500  inhabi- 
tants.    As  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  he  was  finally  instrumental  in  having 
the  capitol  moved  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield.    For  many  years  Vandalia  had  been  the 
capitol  of  Illinois,  but  Lincoln  was  instrumental  in  having  it  moved  to  :pringfield, 
where  he  also  made  his  home.     That  was  quite  a  noteworthy  feat  at  the  time  I  Then, 
when  he  was  elected  to  Congress  for  the  first  time,   it  was  rather  a  disappointment, 
for  he  didn't  attract  much  attention  there.     In  fact,  he  lost  his  standing  with  his 
constituents  because  he  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,   which  was  very  unpopular.     Then,   when  the  Ilexican  War  occurred,  he  voted 
against  it.    ^very  historian  v\rhom  v^re  have  had  who  wrote  about  this  war  laiows  that  we 
had  no  excuse  for  going  to  war  with  :fexico  -  -  that  it  .was  a  high-handed  procedure. 
Lincoln  vjas  perhaps  one  of  the  few  men  at  the  time  who  had  the  courage  to  vote  against 
that  v/ar . 

Very  soon  a  war  fever  swept  throughout  the  country,   and  then,   quite  a  number  of 
years  later,  his  great  chance  cane.     It  arose  v/hen  he  ran  for  the  senatorship  against 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.     Aiid  those  Lincoln- Douglas  debates  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
entire  country.     It  v/as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  he  could  not  win  because  the  Demo- 
cratic Partv  had  the  majority  in  the  State  Legislature  at  that  time,   and,  as  you  know. 
Senators  were  cliose.n  by' the  State  Legislature  and  not  by  popular  vote  as  at  present. 
However,   in  going  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,   debating  with  Douglas,  he 
forced  an  important  issue. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  nicknamed  the  "Little  Giant",  had  become  enormously  popular 
at  that  tine  because  he  had  brought  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  in  1854,  y/hich  had 
nullified  the  Hissouri  Compromise  of  1520.     This  territory  north  of  56  degrees  had 
been  closed  to  slavery  in  1320.     Tlien,   in  1854,  when  nobody  dresiued  of  such  a  thing, 
like  ^  a  clash  of  thunder  out  of  a  clear  slcy  Douglas  (probably  looking  forv/ard  to  the 
Presidential  nomination  and  in  order  to  curry  favor  with  the  South)  did  something 
that  even  the  Southern  slave  holders  themselves  never  thought  of:  he  threw  open  that 
entire  country,  even  those  states  north  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,   to  the  prin- 
ciple of  "squatter  sovereignty";   that  is,  that  the  inhabitants  themselves  should  de- 
cide whether  they  wanted  slavery  or  not.     Tliat  was  the  famous  Compromise  of  1854. 

^i.'Iany  people  said:   "I'fell,   they  will  vote  against  slavery;  that  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion."   Nevertheless,  for  the  moment,  it  enabled  Douglas  to  curry  favor  with  the 
slave  interests.    Nov/,  four  years  later,  he  had  to  meet  Lincoln  again.     And  Lincoln's 
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great  and  central  thought  was  to  bring  out  clearly  the  issue  that  "a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand">  that  this  Union  cannot  remain  penaanently  half  free 
and  half  slave.     It  must  become  one  thing  or  the  other.     Did  the  North  think  that 
they  could  tame  slavery  and  keep  it  south  of  a  certain  line? 

Then  came  the  "Dred  Scott  Decision",  which  very  clearly  showed  the  North  that 
they  were  absolutely  mistaken  when  they  said  that  there  couldn't  be  any  slavery  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  v/est  of  the  iiissouri  Compromise  line.    Because  in  this  "Dred 
Scott  Decision"  by  Chief  Justice  Roger  B.  Taney,  he  had  arrived  at  a  very  strange 
and  noBt  unexpected  decision.    And  it  aroused  contentious  argument  and  sectional 
passion  far  beyond  any  other  court  decision  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Dred  Scott  was  a  negro  slave  in  Missouri  who  had  sojourned  for  some  time  at  military 
posts  in  the  Western  Territory,  whither  his  owner  (an  Army  surgeon)  had  taken  him. 
At  a  considerably  later  time,  after  the  death  in  Luesouri  of  the  former  o\mer,  it 
was  claimed  on  Scott's  behalf  that  he  acquired  the  permanent  status  of  a  free  man 
when  his  foot  had  touched  the  soil  of  a  region  where  slavery  was  not  a  lav/ful  insti- 
tute on . 

But  his  master  didn't  believe  that  that  was  so  and  insisted  that  Dred  Scott  was 
still  his  slave.     Scott  brought  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  decision  finally  arrived  at  was  that:  Dred  Scott,  being  a  slave,  was  not  a  person 
but  a  piece  of  property,  like  an  ox  or  a  horse,  if  you  please.    And  the  law  knows  of 
persons  only.     Therefore,  he  had  no  right  to  bring  suit  in  a  court  at  all.    And  fur- 
thermore,  if  a  slave  was  property,  the  law  must  protect  property;  and  consequently, 
a  man  could  take  his  property  v;ith  him  wherever  he  liked  v/ithout  jeopardizing  his 
ownership.     If  he  took  along  his  horse  or  cow,  he  wouldn't  lose  that;  and  so,  no  more 
could  he  lose  his  slave. 

And  this  decision  made  the  North  furious.     It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
causes  which  led  to  the  Civil  War.     The  North  had  said:   "It's  only  a  question  of 
time.     Slavery  v/ill  die  out  in  the  South  and  we  can  wait;  we  won't  let  it  come  up 
here."    But  the  "Dred  Scott  Decision"  proved  that  their  hope  was  fruitless.  It 
shoTT/od  that  a  southern  slave-holder  could  take  his  slaves  north  if  he  wanted  to  with- 
out it  making  any  difference  in  their  status  toward  him. 

And  so,  in  these  debates  with  Douglas,  Abraham  Lincoln  attracted  nation-wide 
attention.    Even  though  he  didn't  win  the  Senatorship,  it  made  him  a  possibility  as 
a  Presidential  candidate.     In  I860,  the  newly-formed  Republican  Party,  which  had 
grov/n  out  of  the  ''Ihlg  Party  and  several  other  smaller  groups,  met  here  in  Chicago. 
The  two  great  sons  of  the  Republican  Party  were  Seward  and  Chase.     Chase  had  been 
Governor  of  Ohio    and  Sev^ard  had  been  Governor  of  New  York;  both  of  these  men  were 
much  moro  famous  than  Abraham  Lincoln.    The  only  other  thing  that  Lincoln  had  ever 
done,  besides  these  debates  T/ith  Douglas,  which  gave  him  any  sort  of  attention  out- 
side of  his  ovm  state  was  his  presentation  of  the  "Cooper  Union  Address",  which  was 
so  siiaplc  and  so  clear  and  so  remarkable  that  many  people  had  been  set  to  thinking. 
But  what  was  that  collared  to  the  fame  of  these  t'wo  men,   Seward  and  Chase? 

A  deadlock  occurred  at  this  Republican  Presidential  Convention:  the  Seward  men 
would  not  agree  to  vote  for  Chase,  nor  would  the  Chase  follov;ers  support  Sev/ard  in 
order  to  end  that  situation.    Finally,   it  was  suggested  that  both  of  these  candidat<w 
be  discarded  in  favor  of  a  third  -party,     Tlien  the  name  of  Abraliam  Lincoln  was  sug- 
gested.    The  Illinois  Delegation,  which  had  met  outside  of  Chicago  and  had  prepared 
themselves  for  the  National  Convention,  had  already  agreed  on  Lincoln.     At  that  State 
Convention,   one  of  Lincoln's  dear  friends  and  relatives,  John  Hanks,  appeared  befoi-e 
the  assembly  carrying  a  fence  rail  on  his  shoulder.    And  he  electrified  the  Conven- 
tion by  saying  that  that  v/as  one  of  the  rails  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  split,  and 
that  he_  had  helped  him  do  it.     Thus  the  phrase  of  the  "rail  splitter"  Y\ras  taclced  on 
to  Lincoln. 

After  hie  name  v/as  mentioned  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  Presidency  at  the 
National  Convention,  the  question  arose:   "Vi/ho  is  this  man  Lincoln?     Vfliat  has  he  ever 
done?"     And  the  anav/er  was  given;   "'"ell,  he  has  a  great  many  friends."     That  was  one 
of  the  remarlcable  qualities  of  Lincoln:  he  had  many  friends;  he  Itnew  how  to  be  a 
friend  and  that  is  why  he  had  many  of  them.     And  when  he  was  elected,  every  one  Imev; 
that  that  was  a  signal  for  secession.     Soon  after  the  ne\'w  of  his  election  swept 
through  the  country,  the  South  decided  that  this  i-ian  Lincoln  was  an  Abolitionist; 
though  he  migl'it  not  have  immediately  intended  to  attack  the  institution  of  slavery, 
this  was  their  version. 

And  then  the  new  President  came  to  Washington.    He  didn't  even  have  enough  money 
to  move  his  furniture.    Lincoln  was  so  poor  that  he  had  to  borrow  money  to  move  from 
Springfield  to  the  Capitol.     .'/hat  a  condition  he  found  things  ini    And  then  he  showed 
his  groat  i'iia.gnanimity,  y;hich  was  characteristic  of  him  in  an  extreme  degree;  there 
was  no  sign  of  a/^llnoss  in  him  at  all.     I'/lien  he  drew  up  the  list  of  his  Cabinet 
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members,   right  at  the  head  of  it  were  the  names  of  Sev/ard  and  Chase,  his  mortal  ene- 
mies.    Can  you  think  of  Woodrov/  "-Vilson  being  big  enough  to  do  a  thing  like  that  v/hen 
he  wouldn't  even  receive  the  services  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  during  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  ?/orld  V/ar?     Or  can  you  think  of  scarcely  any  other  President,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  Washington,   doing  such  an  act  of  magnaniiixity?     Seward  and  Chase 
never  forgot  their  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Lincoln  and  never  forgave  him  for  robbing 
then  of  the  Presidency. 

I'/hat  a  time  he  had  with  them  on  his  Cabineti    Very  often  they  quarreled.  Once, 
especially^   it  seemed  very  serious.    The  Civil  War  was  now  on  and  he  knew  that  if  he 
allowed  Seward  and  Chase  to  get  out  of  the  Cabinet,  they  would  join  the  opposition. 
So  he  persuaded  them  to  stay.    And  then,  vdien  he  had  succeeded,   said  in  his  charac- 
teristic humourous  fashion  that  now  ho  had  a  pumpkin  on  each  side  of  his  horse  to 
balance  things.    Very  often,  when  Lincoln  would  begin  a  Cabinet  session  during  that 
tense  and  tragic  era  known  as  the  Civil  '.7ar,  he  would  read  a  story  or  tv/o  from  his 
favorite  author,  P,  V.  Nasby,  the  Hark  Twain  of  that  time.     Seward  and  Chase  would 
make  long  faces,  and  they  would  say:   "This  man  is  a  trifler.    He  will  ruin  the  coun- 
try.   Here  he  was,  in  the  critical  time  when  every  moment  was  precious,  reading  a 
funny  bo  ok I " 

Somebody  struck  it  riglit,  when,  in  that  trying  time  he  heard  the  laugh  of  the 
President  in  the  ^fJhlte  House,  he  said:   "That  laugh  is  the  President's  life  preserver." 
And  Lincoln  himself  at  one  time  remarked:   "I  laugh  in  order  not  to  cry."    The  one 
thing  that  probably  saved  him  from  going  to  pieces  undoubtedly  was  his  keen  sense  of 
humor.     I  think  perhaps  if  ".'/oodrow  Wilson  could  have  laughed  occasionally,  laughed 
at  himself,  (it's  a  great  thing  not  to  take  yourself  too  seriously;  Lincoln  could 
even  laugh  at  himself)  and  forgotten  that  he  v/as  a  college  professor  at  one  time, 
expecting  everybody  to  defer  to  his  judgment.,  he  might  not  have  broken  down  as  he  did 
with  that  great  load  and  responsibility  upon  his  shoulders  of  the  Great  World  War. 

We  look  back  and  are  convinced  of  the  over-towering  greatness  of  Lincoln  but, 
my  friends,  in  those  days  very  few  people  realized  that  the  man  was  great.    Our  news- 
papers and  many  of  our  great  men  in  those  days  thought  that  he  was  a  trifler  and  that 
he  was  ruining  the  country.    ?i/hat  a  storm  of  criticism  he  received,  especially  when, 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  Civil  V/ar,  the  South  was  almost  uniformly  suc- 
cessful!   And  yet,  what  a  wonderful  genius  Lincoln  demonstrated!    He  was  a  much  great- 
er military  genius,  perhaps,  than  most  of  his  generals.     Greatest  of  all  was  his  dis- 
cernment shovm.  when  he  realized  that  that  little  man,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who,  like 
himself,  had  been  a  failure  all  his  life  and  who  thought  that  his  career  was  doomed 
to  result  in  failure,  should  be  put  in  command  of  the  Northern  forces.    After  Grant 
v/as  given  his  chance,  the  President  v;as  severely  criticized  for  his  action.  Ilany 
came  to  him  and  said:   "Grant  drinks  w/hiskey.     Don't  you  Imom  that?"    To  v^hich  Lin- 
coln replied:   "I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  will  find  out  for  me  what  brand  of  whiskey 
he  drinks,   so  that  I  can  send  some  to  my  other  generals." 

At  one  time  they  criticized  him  for  not  sending  better  chaplains  to  our  boys. 
And  he  said:   "That  remands  me  of  a  group  of  children  v/ho  were  playing  in  the  mud^ 
wherein  they  had  formed  a  picture  of  a  church.     They  had  the  steeple  and  everything 
else,  but  they  didn't  have  a  preacher  standing  in  the  pulpit.    Then  a  man  came  along 
Hnd  asked:    'Yfliere  is  the  preacher?'  To  v/hich  one  of  the  children  replied:    'I  haven't 
md  enough  to  make  him.'"    And  Lincoln  finished  by  saying:   "If  you  v/ill  funaish  these 
pr^chers,  I  will  be  glad  to  send  them  dovm  south."    And  then  at  one  time,  he  said: 
""Gentlemen,  don't  criticize!"     Tlie  great  tight-rope  walker  in  those  days  was  a  man 
named  31ondy.    He  used  to  walk  across  Niagara  Falls  on  a  tiglit-rope.     And  Lincoln, 
referring  to  that  feat,  remarked:   "If  you  were  present  when  Blondy  is  walking  across 
Niagara  Falls  on  a  tight-rope,  would  you  shout  up  to  him:    'Loan  a  little  more  to  the 
right  -  -  a  little  more  to  the  left'?    No,  you  wouldn't!    You  would  hold  your  breath 
in  suspense  until  he  got  across.    And  so,  gentlemen,  the  Government  in  Washington  is 
doing  the  best  it  knows  how," 

And  when  ho  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  he  didn't  get  out,  as  some  men 
might  have  done,  in  order  to  bargain  for  votes.  All  he  needed  to  do  was  to  make  a 
single  remark:  that  in  his  experience  (and  in  the  experience  of  every  one  else)  he 
had  found  it  y/iso  never  to  swap  horses  v/hen  crossing  a  stream.  He  was  re-elected. 
P^d  we  Imow,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  awful  conflict,  that  again  it  was  this  mag- 
nanimity of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  was  able  to  say:  "with  malice  toward,  none,  with 
charity  far  all".     This  v^as  nR+,cho<l  by  the  -iTis  cpaaninuty  of  -Grajit,  who,  Virhen  he  v/as 
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about  to  receive  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  said  to  that  fine  gentleman:  "General, 
spring  is  coming.    Your  men  will  need  their  horses  for  plowing.    Therefore,  I  v^ill 
not  insist  that  you  surrender  the  horses." 

It  reminds  one  of  the  story  told  during  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  of  hov/  a  re- 
port came  to  President  Lincoln  that  a  hundred  mles  were  in  danger,  togctl^er  v/itli  the 
person-  of  one  of 'his  gonorals.     T!.-cn,  ^vlion  tho  filial  report  Cciic  in  c.bout  tlie  .goxierrJ 
and  the  z:ulcs,  tlio  mes3cn^-or  v/as  :.ftl:ed  by  Lincoln:   "  ".lat  about  tlic  uulca?"  "Oh," 
said  the  soldier,   "the  important  thing  is  the  general,  and. he  is  safe."     "Oh",  said 
Lincoln,   "I  can  make  any  number  of  generals  but  mules  cost  $500  apiecei"    And  so, 
when  Grant  said  to  General  Lee:   "Keep  your  horses  because  you  vdll  need  them",  we 
realize,  that,  after  all,  perhaps  the  magnanimity  of  Lincoln  v/as  contgtgious.  And 
that  such  a  man  had  to  be  slaughtered  in  such  a  tragic  fashion  by  the  pistol  of  Booth 
is  most  outrageous! 

Well,  this  country  could  not  afford  to  spare  Lincoln.    And,  although  the  world 
rolled  on,  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  many  of  the  misfortunes  of  that  "reconstruction  per- 
iod" would  not  havG  occurred  if  Lincoln  had  still  been  in  the  ?fl.iite  House. 

That,  in  brief,  my  friends,  is  the  career  of  this  great  American.    And  let  us, 
in  closing,  remember  the  most  important  statement  which  perhaps  ever  came  from  his 
pen:   "  -  -  that  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  b^  thq  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 


FINIS 
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